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THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GREEK PREPOSITION 



ava 



AS PREFIXED TO VERBS. 



By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A. 



The little syllables which are prefixed or affixed to roots in 
the process of word-building were probably at the outset pos- 
sessed of an importance equal to that claimed for the roots to 
which they are attached ; in other words they also were roots ; 
but supporting for the time an ioferior part, they are of course 
subject to be treated with some indignity beside the greater 
personage on whom they wait. Thus it will be often found 
that both prefixes and suffixes are curtailed of their fair pro- 
portions. But among such secondary syllables none perhaps 
suffer more abridgement or alteration than the prepositions 
used in the composition of verbs, especially those which fall 
under the class called inseparable. Grimm has particularly 
noticed this liability (Deutsche Grammatik, ii. 865). 

[From the Transactions of the Philological Society. Part was read 
January 27, 1864, Professor H. H. Wilson in the Chair ; part February 10, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq., in the Chair.] 
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'^ The doctrine," says he, " which holds true generally of 
particles, that they become obscure in signification and dis- 
guised in form, is specially applicable to the inseparable par- 
ticles. The notion which they express wavers between increased 
intensity and a privative character, or occupies an intermediate 
position. The form again passes commonly through all the 
vowels, and at last fades away into an unaccented e, while the 
consonants either drop off or are modified by the influence of 
the initial consonant of the word which is brought iQto con- 
tact with them. One particle iadeed (our ge-), in the vulgar 
dialect, has sunk down into an almost imperceptible breathing. 
The more this corruption of a particle developes itself, the less 
capable does it become of maintaining the independent and 
separate character which it first possessed." 

Greek scholars in this country will probably give a ready 
assent to the power which Kiihner assigns to the preposition 
ava in the etymological portion of his grammar (§ 365. 2) : 
^^ avdy auf (hinauf)." At any rate up is the notion which 
distinctly presents itself in a large number of the verbs com- . 
pounded with ava*. But German authors have allowed them- 
selves to be biassed by the tempting similarity between the 
Greek ava and the Gothic and old German preposition ana, 
which in modem German takes the shorter form of aUy the 
equivalent of our on ; and hence in his syntax, § 602, Kiihner 
writes : '^ 'Ava [old Germ, ana, and as still written an with 
the dative and accusative] . The Amdamental signification of 
the preposition dvd is on, up (an, auf).^' In justification of 
the sense on, Kiihner gives no examples but dvd cKiprrp^, dv 
&fi<l^, dvd Taf}ydpq> aKpq> in Homer, and etSei B* dvd a/cdirr^ 
Ato9 at€T09 in Piadar. Now in aU these examples elevation is 
a prevailing idea; and the English translation ' ttj^on,' or rather 
' up on the sceptre ' duly represents the first of the above 
phrases, where ava contributes no more to the sentence than 

* It is a somewhat strange fact that Matthiae, in his large grammar of 
more than a thousand pages (at least in the English translation), gives not 
a word which can lead his readers to the true sense of ava. His examples 
are limited to such as he translates by on, in, throughout, against, with, or 
by phrases of distribution. On the sense which ava brings to verbs in 
composition he is utterly silent. 
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the English up, for the second preposition on represents what 
the Greek expresses by the dative case-ending. 

In the course of this paper the real representative of the 
Greek ava on German ground will be pointed out, t<^ther 
with the arguments necessary to establish its claim. For the 
present we must deal with ava alone. Now the chief meanings 
which belong to this preposition are the following: 1 . t^, as a;ifa 
rov irorafioVy ava poov Trkeiv ; ava vana Oeovaa ; 2. it is often 
convenient to fancy an acclivity, where none may actually exist, 
and thus on the most level ground we may speak of going up 
this liQe and down that. Hence we get the meaning of ahng, 
throughy as ava vija^^ aarvy TreStov. 8. From through in place 
we pass readily to through in timCy during, as ava w/cra ' all 
night long,' ava rov iroXefiov ' throughout the war.' 4. That the 
idea of distribution, which is so conmion in this preposition, is 
in inmiediate relation with that of along or through, is often 
seen physically ; for example, when a postman distributing his 
cargo of letters passes along the streets as he leaves them at 
the successive houses. So an epidemic passes through a camp, 
attacking one soldier after another. We purposely pass over 
the statement that ava with numerals signifies up to, full, as 
is stated in a lexicon of repute, or auf {circa) as Kiihner would 
translate it, because in the passages (Hom. Od. ix. 209, Herod, 
iv. 101) quoted or referred to, the distributive sense seems to 
prevail* ; but of course, when more decisive instances are pro- 
duced, we shall readily welcome a usage which is perfectly 
consistent with the sense of the preposition, as our own con- 
struction, ' up to three hundred,' serves to showf. 

We next pass to what more concerns us, the use of ava in 
composition with verbs ; and here the important bearing of the 
subject upon our future arguments must be our apology for 
entering into ftdler detail. 

1. The sense of up is, as we have already said, too evidently 

* Of the phrases ava <TTOfia, ava Ovfiov €X€iv; and ava rovs irp&rovs 
€ivM, mention is made helow, p. 44. 

t Such usage of ava would not he unlike that of ad in Xatin ; as, ad 
vigiuti matronis per viatorem accitis (Liv.)* Here too ad is often mis- 
translated about. 
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exlubited in the compounded verbs to render a collection of 
instances necessary to establish it. Still, with a view to matter 
which will subsequently come under consideration, we would 
draw attention to certain classes of verbs in which this sense 
of up is prominent ; as, a, verbs with the idea oiflamey heaty &c. 
(iscendinff : av-atO-j 'aidva-a-j -aTrr-, -au-, -fipcuTa-y -Sai-y -fe-, 
'dvfiui'y 'KcU'y 'KayfXa^'y -Xa/ttTT-, -XuJ'-, -irf/qO-y -ifxuv-y -^\€7-, 
-^Xu- ; — b. verbs of searching or investigating , in which ava 
seems to signify up to the very sources : av-eipo/uu, av-epewa-y 
'€poi)Ta-y -era^- ; ava-^ryre-y -tcpiv-, '/juivdav-, -/Ltaorcv-, -fj/riXjO", 
-irvvOaV' (r.), -a/coire- ; — c, Umd noise, where the loudness is 
attributed to ava, just as we ourselves say ^ speak up, raise 
your voice, you speak too low to be heard/ Under this head 
Liddell and Scott's Lexicon famishes some thirty or forty ex- 
amples, some of which however perhaps belong to § 6. 

2. As downward motion, by the law of gravity, is the 
natural course of most bodies, the idea of up is connected with 
reversed action. Hence the sense of back is found in more 
than thirty compounds in the same lexicon. 

8. But to go back is to go over the same ground again. 
This idea, againy occurs as frequently as the last. We will only 
quote the examples ava^irfv&aK- and ava^-yvtopi^-- 'know 
again, recognize'; and ava-fiifimjatC'' 'remind.' 

4. But to retrace one's steps is another phrase for the 
reversal of some preceding action, where the English prefix is 
commonly un-. Hence av-apor- (r.) ' recall a curse,' ava^iZa^K- 
' unteach,' -eXttro-- ' unroll,' -ei;^* (^0 ' ^^^call a prayer,' -/eaXwrr- 
' unwrap,' -kKcoO- 'untwist (what has been spun),' -KoXvfipa^ 
'come to the surface again after diving,' -/cvttt- 'raise (the 
head) again after stooping,' -/Ltavrei;- (r.) ' make an oracle in- 
valid,' -7rTv<r<r- ' unfold,' -aKeva^" * ' dismantle,' -cr^aXX- ' rise 
up after a fall,' 'a-(l>pa^i^- ' unseal,' -tuXmto-- ' unroll.^ 

* A.paaK€va{- we are told means " strictly to pack up the baggage (ra 
a-Kevrj), Lat. vasa colligere, and so to carry away, Xen. An. vi. 2. 8 : usu. 
in Med. to break up, march away." Why not ' dismantle ' here, as in the 
other uses of the word ? This would be in agreement with the phrase just 
quoted from the lexicon, ' break up'; and indeed it is usual for a series of 
acts to take their collective name from the first in the series. 
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5. Sometimes the simple verb already in itself expresses 
the idea of loosening , stripping , opening \ and then the prefix 
appears only to strengthen the idea of relaxation : and yet 
there will often be found something more than this, viz. a 
reference to a previous act of binding, &c This in English is 
the case with ' to unloose,' not so with 'to loosen'; and simi- 
larly T17/C- ' melt' is applicable to things which in their natural 
condition are solid, whereas ava-ny/e- implies a return to a 
former condition, and can only be used of thawing congealed 
fluids. Examples of such words are avaryvfivo-, -Bep-, -oirjf', 
-TTflMA-, -T17A:-, -xfltA^*-5 avififiL, and ava-irerav-wfii, 

6. The idea of opening or discovery is also seen in other 
compounds with ava, where the simple verb denotes some 
means by which the opening is effected. Here again not un- 
frequently our own language also consistently expresses the 
idea by up : av-evpiaK- ' find out,' -evpvv- ' widen, ^ava^Kea^- 
'split up,' 'K\iV' 'bend back (a door) and so open,' -faiv- 
' tear up or open a wound,' --prfywfn, ' break up or open,' 
-^*?- ' spli* ^p/ 'TefiV' ' cut up,' -xaiV' ' gape open*.' 

7. From the idea of opening we readily pass to that of 
commencing, where again up is at times used in English. Thus 
we say : ' open a ball, open fire, strike up a tune.' To this 
head perhaps belong the following words, where the transla- 
tion is borrowed from the lexicon already named : avcb-KOKKv- 
' begin to crow,' ^Kp^K- (r.) ' begin to play (a tune),' -Kpov^ 
' strike up (a tune) or begin a speech,' -fieKnr- ' begin to sing,' 
-ySaXX- 'begin (anything),' -oSup- (r.) 'break into wailing,' 
'<l>v<ra' ' begin to blow,' -pa^JrayBe- ' begin singing'; and per- 
haps we should not be wrong in translating ava^eXa- ' burst 
out laughing, set up a laugh.' 

8. The idea of back is in close connection with those of 
escaping, removal, away: ava^KOfJLi^- (r.) ' get safe away, 

* The word open, and its simpler form ope, are no doubt in immediate 
relation to up. In Dutch the radical parts are identical, open-en and op. 
The Latin ap-er- or ap-eri- 'open' is of the same stock, and so is well 
opposed to op-er-' or op-eri- 'cover,' from another root op = the preposi- 
Uon ob or Greek tm. 
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escape/ -^evy- 'escape/ -^^Se- 'firighten away/ -pv- (r.) 
'rescue/ 

9. Indeed the idea of removal also connects itself directly 
with the idea of up, inasmuch as motion upward is in many 
cases a convenient or even essential preliminary. Thus in 
Latin^ ferrey toUere, sustuli have for their first sense ' to raise,' 
and only in a secondary way signify ' carry oflf/ Examples 
are av-aipe- ' take up and so carry away/ ay-a/)9ra^- ' snatch 
up and carry oflf/ ava-Ka0a4p- ' clean up or clear up/ -otto^- 
7*f- 'sponge up/ --^o- 'wipe up/ -Trer- (r.) 'fly away/ 

10. As the idea of through is often expressed by ava in 
company with noims, so we have avd-ireip- ' pierce through, 
spit/ -ri/rpa- 'bore through/ ^miywfiL 'transfix/ 

11. Hence we may perhaps deduce thorough distributiony an 
act pervading aU parts, as seen more or less in : ava^StStofA^ 
' distribute/ fi;/*o- 'leaven thoroughly,' -Kepavyvfii, -Ki^pvafioAj 
'fiirfvvfii, and -fiiay', -^vp- ' mix thoroughly, mix up/ But 
very possibly a better interpretation, so £abr as regards the 
verbs of mixing, may be obtained directly fix)m the idea of 
upward movement, seeing that the process of mixing is a con- 
stant battle with the heavier ingredients which persist in sink- 
ing. The truth of this will be felt by any one who has mixed 
a bowl of salad or a powder containing calomel. 

12. The idea of completeness or thoroughly might well be 
expected in compounds with ava, and accordingly we find this 
meaning attributed to av-apfj^^-, -aurt/ieo-, -eXcTj^- ; ava-ySt- 
fipaxTK-j '^a>ypa<l>€-y -irpi-. Even of these some may be 
doubted, and at best the list is very short. The explanation 
of the paucity may perhaps be this. We said above that ava 
obtained its sense of through fix>m the notion of a fictitious 
acclivity, where a person goes up this line and down that. 
Hence Kara ' down' would be entitled to share thie privilege, 
and accordingly this preposition is equally used in distribu- 
tival phrases, as Kara ^vKa 'by tribes,' Karavhpa 'man by man,' 
&c. On the same principle it is well calculated to express 
thoroughness with verbs. This office it performs in the Greek 
vocabulary to a great extent, being in much higher favour for 
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the ptirpose than ava, whereas with us the word up is more in 
vogue. Hence Kar-eaOi^ ^eat up/ KororinV' ^ drink up/ 
KaTo-'Xpa- (r.) ' use up/ 

13. In a few instances the idea of an or at \a said to be the 
signification of ava, as in av-etp- ^ fasten on^^ ava-KoXKo' ' glue 
on/ av-appawT" ' sew on/ Of this more below*. 

We find we have spent many more words upon this preli- 
minary matter than we had intended. Our apology must be, 
that we knew of no grammar or dictionary in which the sub- 
ject was handled iq sufficient detail. Nor indeed is there any 
part of language more commonly neglected in grammars, for to 
them the question properly belongs, than the power of prepo- 
sitions as prefixed to verbs. At the same time what we have 
said seems necessary for the just appreciation of the evidence 
we shaU have to adduce. 

After this preface, the first problem is, whether the Latin 
language has any representative of ava. Our answer is, that 
it has at least one, and, as we believe, no less than three, or 
even four, representatives. That ava should appear iq Latin 
without a final vowel is what is to be expected when we com- 
pare the cases of am-o and ab, ein and ob, irapa anA per in. per- 
jurus, irepi and per in permagnuSy €vt and in. But the assertion 
we are about to make, that ad in composition with verbs is often 
the representative of ava, presents a difficulty in the variety 
of the two consonants. That n and rf, however, are inter- 
changeable is a well-known fact, and such as was to be inferred 
from their belonging to the dental fiEmiily of letters. Thus, 
when the organs of speech are in the condition which accom- 
panies a cold or enlarged uvula, every n becomes a rf, and 
sister Minvde is forthwith transformed to Biddie. Listances of 
this kind are not rare in the efPosions of '^ Punch.^' Again, in 
German we find noch and dock both signifying ' still,' though 
with some variety of usage. Nay, in Welsh the interchange 

* It should be stated that in drawing up these lists of compound verbs 
we have relied almost exclusively on the excellent lexicon of Liddell and 
Scott, an acknowledgement we are the more bound to make, as we have 
ventured below to criticise some of their statements. 
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becomes in some eases a law of the language^ so that an initial 
d under certain circmnstances is compelled to take the form 
of an n. Thus, though dant means ' tooth/ and dysgu ' learn- 
ing/ yet for 'seven teeth/ 'my learning/ the phrases are 
saith nant, fy nysgu. In Greek too there seems strong reason 
for thinking that the verb hv-, as used in the sense of ' sinkings 
going down,' is one in origin with vev- 'lower,' commonly 
applied to lowering the head; but this limitation is no way 
inherent in the root, as would clearly appear from a com- 
parison with the same root in allied languages. In the same 
way we hope on some fiiture occasion to show that the Latin 
de ' down' belongs to the same root, — a word to which we 
draw attention the more because it is too often loosely trans- 
lated 'from,' which conveys but an inadequate idea of its 
power, and also because the consideration of the particle is 
involved in the present inquiry, it being often convenient to 
test the power of one word by contrast with its opposite, as 
ava and sub 'up,' with Kara or de 'down.' Again, let it be 
observed, that within the realm of the Latin the preposition in 
(ev) often takes the form ind-, as ind-iffere, indti-perator, indu 
gena. With this we would compare the relation that exists 
between the Greek ava and what we hold to be its Gothic 
equivalent and- ; and of course a change from ava to and- ia 
one quarter lightens the difficulty of assuming a change to 
ad ia another. Lastly, we may anticipate the fact that the 
Welsh prefix for ' again' is ad. 

But all that has been just said, at most serves to prove the 
mere possibility of ava taking the shape of ad in Latin. 
Whether the fact be so, can only be decided by a careftd exa- 
mination of many instances. We therefore request attention 
to the following words or pairs of words : 

acdivi-* * uphill/ ascend- * climb Hp/ 

declivi- * downhill' ; descend- * climb down' ; 



* If it be said that the notion of ascent already existed in e^trt-, and that 
the ad no way contributes to this idea, we ask for what purpose then was 
it added ? 
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accresc- * grow up,' ad-conger- (Plant.) ' heap up* ; 

decresc- * grow down* ; alleva- • lift up' ; 

acced- • rise as the tide,' adolesc- * grow up* ; 

deced- ' ebh* ; adaestna- • boil up ' ; 

astru- * build up,* asta- • stand up' ; 

destru- * pull down again* ; adimple- * fill up' ; 

apprehend- • take up'; assurg- * rise up' ; 

adauge- * make to grow up' ; adaequa-* 'raise to a level (with)' ; 

accumula- * heap up * ; adori- (r.) * rise up' ; 

agger- * heap up' ; adoperi- * cover up'; 
accumbo * lie with the body raised (as on a dinner couch) *=avaK€ifiau 

Secondly, the idea of offoin is well seen in agnosc- ^know 
again, recognize,^ and admone- 'remind,' two words which in 

* Such is certainly the ordinary meaning of the word ; but there occurs 
in Livy, i. 29, the phrase " omnia tecta solo adaequat" and we have no 
note in Alscbefski's edition of any various reading. One sentence such as 
this, if unquestioned, would sadly damage the theory as regards the parti- 
cular compound. But Livy must have written, not adaequat, but aequavit. 
At any rate the phrase ' aequare sole ' is the one in ordinary use. Foreel* 
hni quotes it from Velle. ii. 4 ; Tac. Ann. i. 51 ; and in a metaphorical 
sense from Livy himself, vi. 18, Solo aequare dictaturas et consulatus. 
Moreover, a present adaequat is out of place in the chapter of Livy, every 
other verb of the narrative throughout the chapter being in a past tense ; 
and in the very clause where the text gives us adaequat, it has dedit added 
to it by the conjunction que. Accordingly one of the Yossian MSS. substi- 
tutes adaequabat, but the sense rejects an imperfect past, which can be no 
equivalent for an aorist. Again,- AEavAviT and ADAsavAT consist of 
the same number of letters, while a, the second v, and t, occupy precisely 
the same places. Further let it be observed that a of the first corre- 
sponds to A in the second, and conversely the second a in the first to a. 
Now these letters as written by the Romans have considerable likeness. 
The form of the first letter in the old Roman alphabet being A, if the 
triangle was at all rounded in quick writing, the identity became com- 
plete. It is in this way that our current a and q have little difierence, 
except in the lengthened tail of the latter. Another instance of a confu- 
sion between aequare and adaequare occurs in the MSS. of the 8th book De 
Bello Gallico, c- 41, where also we find a similar doubt about the readings 
aquari and adaquari; two words which again assert rival claims in Caes. 
B. C. i. 66 ; and indeed much doubt about the existence of the latter verb 
is suggested by the consideration of the series, lignari, materiari, pabulari, 
frumentari. 
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sense certainly, and as we think in form, represent the Greek 
avft-f^irfvcaaK" and ava'fiLfivrjaK-. 

Thirdly, the reversal of an act was common with ava^ but 
for ad we can only produce ac-qmesc- ^rest after labour/ 
identical in sense and perhaps in form with ava-iraveaOaL, 
seeing that the Latin loves to have q as the analogue of a 
Greek tt. 

Fourthly, ad-aperi- bears a close analogy to av-ouy- ; and as 
in discussing the powers of ava we deduced from the idea of 
opening that of commencement, so in Latin we find ad-ama- 
^ fall in love,^ assudesc- ^ burst out into a sweat,' allubesc- ^ all 
at once take a fancy,' ad-mira (r.) 'be suddenly seized with 
wonder,' arrtde-* ' burst out laughing,' affle- ' burst into tears,' 
ad'dormisC' ^ fall asleep,' ad-hinni- ^ set up a loud neigh,' ac- 
cend' and adole^ ^ set on fire,' allauda- 'burst out in terms of 
praise,' adgem- ' aU at once sigh deeply,' acclama- ' suddenly 
exclaim,' advesperasc- 'begin to be dusk,' adesuri- 'be seized 
with a fit of hunger.' 

The physical notion of through may perhaps reside in ad-ig- 
' drive through, pierce, transfix.' 

Again, the sense of removal growing out of the sense of 
upward movement, as seen in compounds of ava, § 9, has its 
counterpart in ad-im- ' take up and so take away ' (comp. 
av-aipe-), assicca- ' dry up ' (trans.), ad-aresc- ' dry up ' (in- 
trans.), ad-bib^ ' drink up.' 

With the class of ava^fiury-, ava^<l>vp', we unite ad-misce-f. 

Lastly, in our remarks on ava we adduced the idea of in- 
tensity from that of through, but with some hesitation, as the 
same end would have been reached had we taken for our route 
the idea of iteration; and we find support for this view in 
the use of the Welsh prefix ad, which passes firom the idea of 
again to that of intensity. At any rate such a solution would 

* As used in Horace, ep. ii. 3. 101. The sense of ' smile upon' belongs 
to the other arride-, compounded with the ordinary preposition ad, 

t At the same time the Latin language had a second verb, ad-misce- 
'mix,' as an additional element (with a previously existing compound) ; for 
example in Ter. Haut. iv. 5. 35. 
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satisfactorily explain : acdd- ^ cut and cut again^ cut deq)ly 
into ' (comp. a. arborem, Caes. B. G. vi. 27; a. omum, Virg. 
Aen. ii. 626), ad-ed- ' eat deeply into/ attonde- ^ cut (the hair) 
close or short/ orf-wr- ' bum a deep hole in/ atter- ' rub a 
deep hole in/ affic- ^ produce a deep impression on/ ad-miUila' 
'maLm severely/ ap-propinqua- 'draw nearer and nearer/ 
aC'Celera- ' quicken more and more/ 

To the lists above given we are not sure but that we ought 
to add many others. Thus ad-i-, aggredi- (r.), adequita-, 
accurr-y acced- invite us as it were to the translations, ' go up, 
march up, nm up, ride up, step up to any one*; at any rate 
these phrases are quite in agreement with the idiom of our 
own language. Agaiu, admin-i-ciUum ^ a prop* seems to imply 
a verb ad-min- ' prop up*; and ad-juva- in its preposition claims 
affinity with ava, partly because verbs of assistance are very 
apt to appear with a preposition signifying upy as stib-leva^, 
sub'Veni', sttC'Curr-, mbsid-ium, and partly because the simple 
verb/Mt?a-* seems in itself to have had for its first sense ' to lift 
or elevate,* a sense which will explain its double meaning of 
' to delight * and ' to assist.* 

We are fuUy aware that some of the compounds with ad to 
which we have laid claim, might admit of an explanation from 
the power of the ordinary preposition ad. Thus the first ele- 
ment in acclwis might have been justified by the prefix of the 
Greek irpoa-avrqi;. So the power of intensity in some of the 
compounds might have been deduced firom 'addition* (which 
already resides in arf ' to *) as well as from ' iteration.* Yet 
in many instances this preposition ad &ils utterly, while the 
senses of ova are all-sufficient, so that we still adhere to what 
we have said, the doubtftd instances receiving a borrowed light 
from the non-doubtful. 

With all this we in no way deny that arf ' to or near * has 
contributed its compounds to the Latin language, so that it 

* Nay, we suspect the root to be identical with that of the verb /et?-a- 
and adj. ^i-,and our own lift, for an initial j in Latin raises the suspicion 
of a lost I ; thus jacur and rinap are brought into connection with our liver, 
jocus with our laugh. The close connection between I and the y sound 
(of the Latin ^') is well seen in the I mouilUoi the French. 
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may often be dij£cult to adjudicate between the conflicting 
claims of the prepositions ; and at times a just judgement mQ 
perhaps make a division between the two riyab^ assigning 
some uses of the same word to the one^ some to the other, as 
in the case of accede. Or possibly the ad=^ava may have 
been at first the only prefix admitted to composition with 
verbs^ and subsequently compelled to submit to invasion of its 
domain, when the Boman, no longer alive to the sense of up, 
may have allowed himself to be unduly biassed by the mean- 
ings of the familiar preposition ad ^ to/ Be this as it may, we 
shall see in the sequel not a few instances of independent pre- 
fixes sinking into an identity of form. 

So far we have seen the Latin prefix only with £? as its con- 
sonant. There are however some few cases where the n has 
been preserved. We proceed to consider these. In an-hela- 
the prefix has a form as perfect as a Greek could desire. Then 
as to its sense, it is used of those violent up-blowiogs which 
follow volcanic action, as in Cic. anhelitm terrae, and Ovid, 
Fast. iv. 491, also of the flame driven out by a furnace-blast, 
or from the nostrils of Colchian bulls. But perhaps it was 
from the blowing of a dolphin that the metaphor was obtained 
for a blown horse or man. Comp. ava-^i;(ra-, whence ava- 
4>v<T7i'air' ^ the blow-hole of a crater,^ and ava-^vaui' ' blow 
as a dolphin.' At any rate such an explanation seems more 
satisfactory than what we find in Andrews's Lexicon, who gives 
as the ^' literal'' sense : ' to draw the breath firom around the 
whole body.' This translation no doubt proceeded on the 
assumption that the word contains the prefix am 'round,' 
although in this case it should have been am-hela-, if we may 
judge &om am-ici-, for the examples anceps and anctdere 
'amputate' (Lucr.), in which a tenuis guttural foUows the 
prefix, are not in point. But besides this, an-hela- clearly 
means an expiration rather than an inspiration. 

The etymology of the noun ancilia attracted the attention 
of Varro, Ovid, and Festus. While Varro derives the word 
ab ancisu, and explains this again by the participle indsa, the 
other two agree in saying that the ancilia were so called. 
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because they were recisa, and this word agrees well witii the 
peculiar form of the shields which had each of their sides 
slightly scooped out^ as well as the comers cut off. But this 
derivation implies that a verb ancidere existed in which an 
represented ava with the sense of ^ back/ and consequently 
distinct from that other compound ancidere from am ^ roimd,^ 
which Lucretius uses as an equivalent for amputare. AncUia^ 
according to such derivation, must have been in itself an ad- 
jective, contracted probably from ancid-tlia. Such shortening 
of the form corresponds to the adj. inciU-y which is admitted 
to represent a fuller incidMU. Similarly we are half inclined 
to contend for the existence of two verbs an-quir-, one from 
am 'round/ the other from an=:ava. The latter signifying 
'to search up to the source, investigate,^ would claim those 
passages where judicial inquiry is meant, as in Livy and 
Tacitus. 

Lastly, the verb annodare, which is ascribed to Columella, 
with the sense of ' cut off knots,^ if genuine, must also have in 
the prefix an equivalent to what we see in reaecare, the ordi- 
nary term for pruning; in other words an^ava. 

These, however, when put together are stiU at best mere 
fragments, and must no longer detain us from the considera- 
tion of another form which our preposition appears to have 
taken in a Roman mouth. Written language is not always a 
safe guide as to articulation, and it seems not unlikely that 
when a Roman pronounced sine, lingua, integer ^ invidiam invi" 
tare, he gave utterance in the first syllable to a vowel sound as 
near to what is heard in the French sans, langue, entier, envie, 
inviter, as to the continental t . At any rate, when we find av 
privative written as m in every Latin word, a change of the 
preposition ava to m is rather to be expected than not. We 
shall also presently see that the same preposition exchanged 
its a for an i in the old German. Are we not justified then in 
expressing a suspicion that the Romans in the distributive 
phrases in-dies, in haras, in-vicem, employed a preposition 
in =1 ava? But our dealings are rather with compound verbs, 
and we find the same preposition still more certainly in : 
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in-calesc- * warm up * ' ; in-fleet- ' bend back ' ; 

in-candesc- • blaze up ' ; in-fring- * break off, refract, snap ' ; 

in-ardesc- * blaze up* ; in-cid- J ' cut off' ; 

in-tepesc- * warm up ' ; in-tabesc- * melt away' ; 

in-fervesc- ' boil up ' ; in-staura- = re-staura ; 

in-tumesc- * swell up ' ; in-gemina- ' redouble' ; 

in-grandesc- * grow up ' ; ignosc- § • (forget ?) forgive* ; 

in-ara- • plough up ' ; in-flamma- * set on fire' ; 

in-borre- ' bristle up' ; in-cend- * set on fire' ; 

in-stitu- * set up* ; im-bu- 1| 'wet for the first time' ; 

in-surg- * rise up' ; in-forma- 1| * give a first shape to, 
in-nutri- * bring up by nursing ' ; shape roughly' ; 

in-fla- * puff up'; im-minu-|| 'lessen for the first 
in-cita- 'rouse up'; time, impair what was previ- 

in-cresc- ' grow up' ; ously entire* ; 

in-find- * cleave open, plough up' ; in-dpi- * (take up), b^;in' ^; 

in-hibe-t 'hold up or back, re- in-daga- 'trace back or up;' 

strain' ; in-vide- * * = intuendo repell- ; 

in-cUna- * bend back' ; in-sequ-**(r.) =sequendo repell-. 

Here again we only claim a portion, and indeed a small 
portion, of the compounds with in, leaving the rest to the 
ownership of that other preposition which represents the Greek 
€v or 6*9 [evi) . 

In dealing with the Celtic languages we shall be very brief. 
The Welsh has an inseparable prefix ad- with the sense of 
' back/ ' again/ ' reversal of an act.' Thus from fwfio ' to 

* In some of these translations it may be thought that undue advantage 
has been taken of English idioms which admit of phrases containing the 
word ' up,' whereas a translation, into German for instance, would fail to 
furnish such support to the argument. Of course the use of ' up * in such 
cases has its value for our purpose, but it will be found that each case, in 
substance as well as form, comes within some one of the meanings which 
have been found to belong to the Greek ova. 

t Hence in-hibere se, &c. = enthalten sich * to restrain oneself, forbear.' 

X Not to the exclusion of indd- ' cut in.' 

§ See p. 18. II See p. 7- § 7, and p.24. § 4. 

If The verb in-coha- * begiu,' we suspect to represent the German aii^ 
fang-en ; but cannot here give our reasons. 

** Comp. the compounds of ava, § 8; and those of the German ent-, § 5 ; 
also the Irish ain-ghlearaim. Similarly infitiae seems to imply a verb 
in-fari = 'verbis repellere (alterum)' or ' se excusare.' 
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swim/ bryrm ^ to buy,^ nabod ^ to know,' gvma ' to do,' and 
gwisg sb. ^ dress/ we have compounds ad-nofio ' to swim back/ 
adr-brynu 'to redeem/ ad-nabod ' to recognize/ ad-gvmeud ' to 
undo/ ad'Wisg sb. 'undress, disarray/ Of verbs alone com- 
pounded with this ad there exist above one himdred and 
seventy. 

The Gaelic form corresponding to the Welsh ad- is com- 
monly ath", sometimes aw-. Thus we find snamh ' to swim,' 
athrshnamh ' to swim back ' ; btuiil ' to strike,' ath-bhuail ' to 
strike back or again'; loisg 'to bum/ ath-Msg 'to bum 
again, bum deeply' ; obair ' work,' aih-obair ' work done over 
again'; casta or cakste ' twisted/ ath-chasta ' strongly twisted'; 
beum ' a wound,' ath-bJieum ' a second wound ' ; ainm ' a name,' 
ath-ainm ' a surname or nickname,' eirigh ' rising,' ais-eirigh 
' resurrection.' 

In the Breton we find our particle in the shape of ad- or as-, 
as ober 'faire' (we quote from Legonidec), ad-ober 'refaire'; 
koneza ' choir, tomber,' a^s-koueza ' retomber.' But even ana- 
in its fullest form has left its trace in this language. The 
verb arujumt has also the dialectic varieties anavout and ana- 
vezout, and will be found to be a compound of the simple verb 
gouzout. These verbs are of great irregularity, gouzout in 
particular changing the radical syllable gouz to gwez or gtm 
when the following syllable has one of the weak vowels (i or e). 
But the relation of the two verbs to each other becomes indis- 
putable, when we place some of the tenses, as for example the 
fiitures, alongside of each other : — 

gweZ'inn ' je saurai,' ana-vez^-inn ' je connattrai,' 

gweZ'i 'tu sauras/ &c. ana-vez-i 'tu connaitras,' &c. 

We take this from the grammar of Legonidec ; in his dictionary 
the verb is also translated, and perhaps more correctly, recon- 
naitre. This example is the more important for us, because 
not merely is the prefix identical with the Greek ava, but the 
root of the verb also is but a variety in form of the Greek root 
Ft<r- or Fi£- as seen iq c<n]fic oiha, the Latin vid- of vide-, and 

* This loss of a ^ is but an instance of a general law in the Celtic lan- 
guages. See another example in ad-wisg from gtoisg, a few lines above. 

C 
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our own tvis- or wot-, whence wisdomy tvise, mt, and the obso- 
lete verb mt or wot. We also find in the Breton kouna 'to 
remember^ and an-kouna 'to forget/ where besides the inter- 
esting form of the prefix we have in its signification what 
reminds ns of one of the most important uses of ava, the 
reversal of an act. 

In Irish there are some three or four prefixes which have a 
claim more or less certain to represent ava. 1. ath- or aith-, 
as cruinniffhim 'I coUect/ ath^chruinnigMm 'I collect again'; 
rioghatm 'I rule/ aith-rioghaim 'I dethrone/ — ^2. adh- or 
aidhy as molaim ' I praise/ adh-mholaim ' I praise warmly/ — 
8. an-* or otn-, which unites the two very different powers of 
intensity and reversal : sgairtim ' I cry out,' an^gairtim ' I cry 
out loudly'; glearaim 'I foUow' (sequor), ain-ghlearaim 'I 
pursue' (in-sequor) ; aithnim ' I know' (ich kenne), an-aithnim 
('ich kenne nicht' says Leo, perhaps rather ' I forget') ; icim 
'I help/ ain-icim 'I help zealously'; and a verb of the same 
form icim ' I coimt or reckon,' ain-icim ' I pass over in count- 
ing, I save.' — 4. amh- or aimh-, '' which negatives (or rather re- 
verses) like the German ttn-," ssgaraim 'I gladden,' amh-gar- 
aim 'I torture'; r&dhim 'I arrange,' amh-r&dhim 'Idisarrange.' 
We cannot leave this part of our subject without drawing 
attention to the light which some of these Celtic examples 
throw on the Latin ignosc-. It is a common practice we 
believe to consider the prefix in this verb as being the privative 
in. But to this there is the all but insuperable bar that this 
negative prefix is attached solely to adjectives and participles. 
The apparent exception ignora-re is none, as it is formed from 
the adjective ignaro-. But if in- of ignosc- represents the 
Greek aya with the sense of reversal, we have what we desire, 
'forget,' which readily takes the sense of 'forgive'; and 
now the Celtic languages confirm this view by the Breton 
an-kouna ' to forget,' and the Irish an-aithnim. Nor is it a 
grave objection that we are here assigning an identity of origin 
to words so different in meaning as ignosc- and agnosc-. For 

* Leo sees in this the Latin prefix in ; but his criticism is damaged by 
his treating the preposition in and the privative in as one word, Ferien- 
Bchriften 1852. 
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example, ava^a-Keva^- commonly means ^ to dismantle/ but in 
Strabo and Dioscorides ^ to build again or to repair'; av-€&X6- 
' roll up ' in Thuc. and Arist., but ' unroU' in Plut. ; av-ocKt^- 
f rebuild' Paus., 'restore to (his) home' Strab., but 'cause to 
leave a home' Aristoph. The only difference between these 
cases and that of agnosc- and ignosc- is, that the Romans very 
wisely availed th^nselves of the variety in form to distinguish 
the two uses. 

We now proceed to a new branch of our subject, the Teu- 
tonic languages, and here our first attention is due to the 
writings of Grimm, who deals with the Gothic prefix and- or 
anda- and its various German representatives in his second 
volume; pp. 718-716 being given up to the prefix as used with 
nouns, pp. 808-818 to its employment before verbs. We 
learn &om this writer that the use of anda- is limited to com- 
position with nouns. He further teUs us that anda^ and and- 
ia his view represent the Greek avrt, ia which he has the 
concurrence of Richthofen in his Alt-Mesisches Worterbuch 
(sub voce ond"), of HoLnboe ia his work ' Det norske Sprogs 
Ordforraad,' and Dr. Bosworth in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, 
(sub voce and'). In this doctrine, so far as regards some few 
cases where the prefix is attached to nouns, we are half disposed 
to acquiesce. Thus the power of avrt would well explain the 
Gt)thic anda'ftd}fei8 ' adversarius*,' anda-vaurdi ' responsum,' 
anddugia ' manifestus,' and the old Norse and-streymi 'lapsus 
aquarum adversus,' and-vridi 'ventus adversus,' andftetingar 
'antipodes,' given by Grimm, and andhceris 'imod Harene' 
(against the hair) from Hobnboe. But we altogether demur to 
the doctrine that and- ia composition with verbs represents 
avTt, for we then claim it as the equivalent in form and power of 
ava. Indeed we perhaps see ia the different origin of the two 
prefixes, if it be ^different, an explanation of the fact above- 
mentioned, that the quadriliteral anda- is found only before 
nouns, and the fiirther fact that the old Norse has no know- 
ledge of any such prefix ia the composition of verbs. Still we 
should have hesitated ia connecting and- as prefixed to verbs 

* A Latin translation is commonly given, when the quotation is from 
Grimm. 
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with ava, had we not found the best evidence of what we assert 
in the very examples which Grimm himself has collected. 

But before we proceed to the consideration of these examples^ 
it is expedient to notice the letter-change which our theory in- 
volves. Is it likely that a Greek word ava^ should take the form 
anda or and in Gothic? This is a question to be answered 
by a comparison of other related words in the two languages. 
Now in vol. i. p. 53, Grimm himself furnishes us with several ex- 
amples of such interchange. The Gothic hund-s represents the 
Latin cams and Greek nveav, gen. kuv-o^ ; munda (memini) has 
a rf, which is as little known to the Greek fi€fivr)/MU (root fiev-) as 
to the Latin verb just given; the Gothic suffix ^kund-s represents 
our kin or kind, and has a root represented in Latin and Greek 
by gen- (genus). Our own language too has many examples 
of a similar d added to roots which in the Latin have a final n, 
and this for the sole purpose of giving a more distinct tone to 
that liquid. Thus the Latin has roots son- and ton-, whence 
sonare, somtvs, tonarey tonitru ; but the English write and pro- 
nounce sound and thunder. Fin, min, bin, are the sounds heard 
in Dorsetshire, where we should say find, mind, bind. Even on 
Italian soil we find tend-o and mando, related respectively to 
teneo, revva), and manu-s (Ang.-Sax. mand). As the object of 
this i]f is to secure a clear articulation of the preceding liquid, 
the Danes are in the habit of writing without pronoundng it. 
Thus mand ^ man,^ sounds as if it had no d, and hence there is 
no substantial difference for the ear between the Danish verb 
finde 'to find,^ and the Swedish /w»tf. We too Yncite pendant 
vrith a d, but drop it in speaking. But the prepositions which 
end in an n seem, even more than other words, to invite some 
dental addition. The Greek ev, Latin in, as we have abeady 
noticed, has also in the latter language a form ind or indu. 
The same preposition in German takes a strengthening t in 
ent^gegen, ent-zwei for in-gegen, in-zwei (Grimm, ii. 818). The 

* Even within the limits of the Greek language we find the prepoatidii 
ava itself taking a d. As from the adv. ai^a ' quick/ comes an adj. at^po^ 
' quick/ so from ava ' up/ the adj. avBripo' ' raised,' whenceavbripov, ' a raised 
bank, dyke, or lev^e beside a river or canal.' This derivation seems more 
satisfactory than those proposed from the verbs avab€o> or avBtto, 
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privative av- assumes in the Nortib for the most part the form 
»»- or an-, yet we find in Ang.-Sax. three examples where it 
has a d^ and^beorma 'the feast of mdeavened faread^' from 
beorma ' leaven/ atuUbita the same from biter ' bitter/ and^feax 
orand-fex^halA/fromfeasp 'hair of the head/ SotheDutch, 
commonly writing this prefix as on- have yet added a / in ant- 
losselijk (Germ, un-losbar) 'indissoluble/ That the t served 
the purpose of securing a distinct utterance to the n in its dan- 
gerous position before an I, agrees with what C. F. Becker says 
in his Grammar, § 30, where he quotes the examples dgef^U 
Uchy namen-t'lichf wesen-t-lichy wochen-Ulich, We are thus 
led to the conclusion that the d in the Gothic prefix and- may 
possibly not be oi^anic ; and this is in some measure confirmed, 
when we find among Grimm's own examples instances where 
it appears in the shorter form of aan-, en-, in-, and on-. 

While we differ from Grimm in the power we assign as ori- 
ginal to and-, we for the most part assent to his views when he 
gives the various forms which correspond to this prefix in the 
other Teutonic languages. Thus we have for equivalents, 
Gothic and- (we add also und-*) ; Old German ini- before 
vowels, liquids, and spirants, in- before the other mutes; Old 
Sax. ant- ; Ang.-Sax. on-f ; Middle Germ, ent- or en-; Mo- 
dem G^m. ent- ; Dutch ant- ; and English tm-. These from 
Grimm, to which we may add from Bichthofen, Old Frisian 
ond-, ont-, on-, and-, ant-, und-. The Danish and Swedish 
form is und-. 

The meaning of the prefix claims our next consideration. 
The notions of ava and avn nearly meet, when ava signifies 
'back' or ' again.' Hence little stress either way can be laid 
upon such examples as : 1. Old Germ. int-g'eUan or in-keltan. 
Old Sax. ant-g'eldan, Ang.-Sax. on-g'eldan. Mid. Germ, en- 
gelten, Mod. Germ. ent-geUen, which Grimm himself trans- 
lates 'retribuere.' The same indecisive character belongs to 
the Gt)thic and-hajjan. Old Germ, in-qvedan, Ang.-Sax. on- 
que^an ' respondere.' Again, Goth, and-sakan and Ang.-Sax. 
on-secgan are translated byGrimm ' contradicere,' but negaticm 

* Grimm, ii. 902. 

t Also 01$-, le/-, a-, and ed-. See below, p. 28. 
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is often expressed by verbs in which the idea of ^ back' enters^ 
as 'recusare/ 'renuere*; and indeed 'renounce' is admitted 
to be the most precise translation of the modem German ent- 
sagen, which represents the two verbs just quoted. Nay, it 
must be through the idea of ' renouncing,' that the Old German 
int'Bogan obtained the sense expressed by Grimm in the words 
' detestari, anathematizare/ for when a priest renounces com- 
munion with a member of his church, he pronounces a curse 
upon him. As for the Gothic andrinnan 'to meet,' and 
anstaurran ' to stare at,' the prefix and-, as seen in the former, 
is probably only a strengthening of the », to protect it from 
absorption by the following r ; and then we have in both words 
that other well-known prefix a^, which signifies ' on,' ' at,' or 
'to.' And'Standan 'resistere,' can lend no great aid to the 
cause of avrt, as against ava; but this word will come under 
consideration below; and the only remaining Gothic verb on 
which Grimm relies as containing the fuU power of avrt, viz. 
and'beitan 'increpare,' goes far to prove the weakness of his 
cause. He tells us that the proper meaning of the word is to 
' bite against a person' (gegen jemandbeissen). Such a trans* 
lation is evidently a forced one. Is it not rather an equivalent 
to the Latin ad-morde- 'bite deeply,' the more so as Plautus 
(ap. Gell. vii. 9) actually uses this word in the sense of ' dictis 
lacerare'? 

We have purposely given our first attention to those verbs, 
which Grimm puts in front of his battle ; and even here avrv 
gains no advantage over its rival aya. But when we come to 
the second and third lines in his array, nearly every word 
comes over to our ranks. 

1. The idea of 'up' is visible in Old G«rm. int^habSn, 'sus- 
tinere, suflPulcire,' int-hefan ' sustentare,' in-rihten 'erigere,' 
inr-bWian 'inflari (be pufPed up), turgere'; Old Sax. anUhebbjan 
' sustinere'; Ang.-Sax. on-bldvan ' inflare'; on-hebban ' elevare,' 
orir-hr&ran 'indtare (rouse up),' onstandan 'adstare (stand up),' 
on-stellan 'incitare,' on-vacan 'expergisci (wake up)'; Mid. 
Germ, ent-haben 'sustinere,' ent-springen 'oriri,' ent-werfen:^ 
'aufstreben'; Mod. Germ. ent-steJien 'arise, origiaate,' &c. 

2. As we found among the Greek compounds with ava many 
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verbs of ^ flamiiig up or taking fire^' so also here we have Old 
Germ, in^liuhtan ' iUuminare/ in-prehtan iUucescere,' int-pren' 
nan ' aecendere/ m-prinn^m ^ exardeseere/ in-scinan ' iUus- 
trare/ in-zundan ' incendere' ; Mid. Germ, en-bkezen aad en- 
brennen ' aecendere/ en-brinnen ^ accendi/ en-pfengen ^ aecen- 
dere^; Ang.-Sax. on-alan 'aecendere/ on-beman 'aecendere/ 
on-tyndan 'aecendere^; Mod. Germ, ent-flammen, ent-glim- 
men, ent-zunden, &c. 

3. But if the two classes, which have just been given, repu- 
diate all connexion with dvri, and favour the cause of ava, still 
stronger evidence in support of dva is found iu the extensive 
series of words, where the prefix carries with it the peculiar 
power of 'reversing' the action of the simple verb. An enu- 
meration would be idle. The verbs of this class constitute the 
great bulk of Grimm's third division, yet he has given but a 
small fraction of the whole, for the Modem German contains 
a full hundred examples of such compounds with ent-, the 
Dutch lexicons contain at least a hundred and fifty such com- 
pounds with ont', and our own language might fiimish a rich 
supply, as untie, unbind, unloose, &c. In confirmation of our 
view that this source of reversing a previous act naturally 
associates itself with the idea of ' up,' we may observe that 
the German and Swedish languages at times avail themselves 
of the prepositions, which ia form as well as sense correspond 
to our own up ia the formation of such verbs, for example, 
auf'decken and upp-tdcka ' to uncover,' auf-losen and upp-Wsa 
' to unloose.' 

We may here be permitted to draw attention to a prevalent 
error among our own writers on grammar, who assume, it must 
be confessed very naturally, that un- as used before verbs {unbind, 
&c.) is identical with un- as used before adjectives and'participles 
{untvise, unseen). Grimm has careftQly noticed the distinction 
(p. 816) ; but the error still stands in Thorpe's translation of 
Bask's Ang.-Sax. Grammar and elsewhere. The evidence to the 
fact that the prefix un ia verbs, and the prefix un in adjectives 
and perfect participles are wholly unconnected, consists of two 
parts. In the first place the meanings dififer. The un before 
adjectives is a simple unqualified negative. Thus untvise, unseen. 
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are no more and no less than ' not wise/ ' not seen^ ; the Latin 
indicia caussa is 'canssa non dicta/ On the other hand^ to 
unfix is a positive act ; the loosening of that which was pre- 
viously fixed. Had the English language jxissessed the verb 
to unknoWy like the Latin iffnosc-ere, and the Breton an-kouna, 
' not to know' would have-been a mistranslation ; it should have 
been 'to forget/ a word of different import; for although ber 
who forgets is now in the position of one who does not know, 
yet the expression carries with it a distinct reference to a know- 
ledge once possessed. Still more clearly does the difference in 
the power of the prefix come out when we regard such verbs 
as unloosen, avarrfKcty, which cannot for a moment be held to 
be equivalents for ' not to loosen/ ' not to melt.' At the same 
time it is true that now and then the two prefixes may lead to 
a common result. Thus our own to unman is a pretty correct 
translation of dvavSpo-eiv, and yet this Greek verb is derived 
from the adj. av-avSp-o- ' unmanly.' So much for the distinc- 
tion of sense. The difference of form is best seen in a table : 

Eng. un before adj. as 
Greek. Webh, Goth. Old Sax. Old Germ. Germ. Jnff.^Sax. Dutch. Dan. Swed. 
av I an I un | un | an | un | un | on | u | o. 

Eng. un before verbs == 
ava I ad | and | and | iat | ent | on | ont | und | und. 

Thus our Modem English stands pretty weU alone in con- 
foimding the two prefixes under an identity of form. 

4. In p. 813 Grimm dwells at some length on the fact, that 
the compounds with our prefix often denote an incipient sense, 
as Germ, ent-schlafen 'to fall asleep,' Ang.-Sax. on-drtedan 
' to shudder.' This sense, peculiar as it is, was marked in the 
compoimds of ava (§ 7). But we shall not form an adequate 
notion of the extent to which this use of the prefix is carried 
in the German language, unless we include in our view the 
instances where the prefix has maintained in greater purity 
its resemblance to the Greek preposition. The examples to 
which we refer are those which have an initial an-, and which 
have thus got absorbed among the ordinary compoimds with 
an ' to.' The following list exhibits thirty verbs which we are 
disposed to claim as having an an- equal to ava : — 
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im-baliiien ' to break a path* ; an-platzen • to begin to crack' ; 

an-beissen *to bite the first piece'; an-raspeln * to b^n to rasp' ; 

an-blasen * to blow the first note' ; an-reissen • to begin to tear' ; 

an-bohren* to broach'; an-reiten *to ride for the first 

an-brennen ' to b^;in to bum'; time' ; 

an-bruten *to begin to hatch': an-rennen ' to start'; 

an-faulen * to begin to rot' ; an-saen * to begin to sow' ; 

an-feilen *to begin to file'; an-sagen 'to begin to saw'; 

an>geben ' to begin to give' ; an-saugen * to begin to suck' ; 

an-hacken ' to begin to hack' ; an-schaben * to begin to scrape' ; 

an-hauen ' to begin to cut' ; an-schalen * to be^ to peel' ; 

an-hetzen * to begin hunting' ; an-scharren ' to begin to rake' ; 

an-jagen 'to begin to chase' ; an-scheren ' to begin to shave' ; 

an-klingen * to begin to sound' ; an-schiessen (eine flinte) ' to try 

an-laufen • to begin to run* ; (a gun) ' ; 

an-pflugen ' to begin ploughing' ; an-schmelzen ' to b^;in to melt.' 

5. The notion of 'escaping, driving back or oflF, away,' is 
also common to ava and the Teutonic prefixes. Thus we find 
in Grimm's list : Old Gterm. int-ldzan, Ang.-Sax. on-Uetan ' to 
let oflF/ Old Germ, int'-cdn 'evadere,' ind-rinnan 'effdgere,' 
inUslifen ' elabi,' in-flingen ' evadere/ int-fagin and int-rakhdn 
' excusare/ int-fallan ' elabi/ in-pharan ^ dilabi/ in-fliohan 
'eflFugere'; and the list might easily be extended from the 
existing German languages. 

6. 'Opening' is a sense toxmd in: Old Germ, in-brestan 
' rumpi/ in-kinnan ' aperire/ in-geinen ' findere.' 

7. For 'again/ the evidence of the Ang.-Sax. on-cndvan 
'know again, recognize,' would be most valuable even if it 
stood alone ; but the Gothic and'\^affkjan, translated by Grinmi 
' cognoscere,' Old Sax. ant-kennfaUj translated by him 'intel- 
ligere,' should probably go with it; and at any rate the 
modem German ent-sinnen^^l^ ^ remmd oneself, remember.' 

8. And this brings us to a special consideration of other 
verbs which Grimm translates by 'intelligere.' The notion of 
mental perception is very commonly expressed in language by 
words which when analysed literally signify ' take up.' Thus 
we often hear such a phrase as : ' Did you pick up anything at 
the lecture?' for those who unite attention to fidr ability, seize 
what they hear, and make it their own, while the stupid or 
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inattentiye let every word go by. Hence the Latin phrase 
nonme praeterU, ^ it does not escape me.' So again the Scotch 
have the expression gleg at the uptake for ^ quick of appre- 
hension.' The word which has just been written shows that 
the Latin apprehendere was with reason included in the list 
where ava simulates the form of ad, the more so as this inter- 
pretation equally suits that other use of apprehendere, yiz. ^ to 
take up or apprehend in the sense of arresting a prisoner'; 
and of course with apprehendere must go the French verb 
apprendre ' to learn.' To this head belong also the Old Gterm. 
in-k'ezan ^ cognoscere,' and its representative the Ang.-Sax. on- 
getan or on-gitan 'intelligere/ with its subst. and-get or and-git 
' intellectus^' and adj . andgitol ' intelligibilis.' As for the Gt>th. 
verb and^tandan 'resistere/ Old Sax. and^tandan ' intelligere/ 
Old Germ, in^tantan 'intelligere/ Modem Germ, ent-stehen 
' arise^' various as their powers are^ they all admit of satisfac- 
tory explanation if we start &om the notion of ' standing up.' 
To stand up in spite of difficulties well calculated to weigh 
down the weak, or in other words not to succumb, is a notion 
which the Gothic and-atandan shares with the Latin sub-sistere. 
The same metaphor applied to the mind gives us the idea, ' to 
be equal to a mental task, parem esse negotiis, to be strong 
enough for one's place, to understand one's work.' Lastly, 
the German entstehen, Dutch ont-staan ' to arise,' express the 
action, not the mere state of standing up. 

9. The verbs which carry with them the idea of 'beginning 
or undertaking ' have frequently an identical origin with that 
which in the last paragraph we assigned to verbs of perception. 
'To take a thing up,' 'to take a thing in hand,' are phrases with 
ourselves for 'beginning'; and 'to take a thing upon one,' 
means 'to take the responsibility of an undertaking.' The 
Latin suscipere acquires its notion of ' undertaking' in this way, 
and hence it is well calculated to translate so many of the com- 
pounds in Grimm's list : Goth, and-niman ' suscipere,' Old 
Germ, en-r^man, Old Germ, int-fdhan^, Old Sax. ant-fdhan 
'suscipere,' corresponding to Ang.-Sax. on-fangan or con- 

* Suspicere is merely a misprint in Grimm. 
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tracted o«-/o» 'imdertake/ Grerm. an-fangen 'to begin/ Old 
Germ, in-kinnany Ang.-Sax. on^ginnani* ' mcip«*e/ 

We will here observe that Grimm seems to have included 
in his lists not a few verbs which belong to compounds with 
a» ' on ' or ' to/ and its representatives^ especially in the Ang.- 
Sax. series^ as on^cliQan 'adhaerere/ on-feaUan 'incidere/ on- 
iman 'incurrere/ on-settan 'imponere.* On the other hand^ 
by a most unsatisfactory compensation^ in his list of compounds 
with the Gothic ana- s our on, there are some which we claim 
for compounds with ana = ava 'up/ as ana-fang 'initium/ 
ana-saga 'objectio.^ 

In dealing with the German compounds we have passed over 
three in which we find an initial emp- before an/, emp-fe?Uen, 
emp-fangen, emp-finden. In the first we have a deceitful form, 
corrupted, as it seems to us, from an-befehlen ^ to recommend 
to.^ The aipunent for this lies in the Dutch and Danish 
forms of the word, viz. aan-bevelen and an-bevale. But in the 
others, emp- is but a modification of ent, caused by the fol- 
lowing lip-letter. The old Germ, int-fdhan ' suscipere,' and 
int-findan ' sentire,^ give bail for emp-fangen and enip-finden ; 
and the precise meaniog of the latter was probably 'all at 
once to become sensible of,' for 'to feeP is an older meaning 
of the Yerhfinden than 'to find,' in our English sense. The 
Scotch indeed still possess the verb with this power. ' You 
don't mind what I say,' says the angry mother to her boy, and 
giving him a smart box on the ear, she adds, ' D'ye find thatf.' 
It is easy to see how, from the idea of feeling, that of discovery 
or finding would arise. 

As regards the Anglo-Saxon, the quotations in which the 
senses of 'again' and 'away' have entered, have been few. 
We might indeed make some addition to the list, and still 
more would it be easy to add to those in which the idea of 
'up' appears; but after all, the sense of 'reversing a previous 
act' is the one which the prefix on- = ava usually carries with 
it. This onesidedness in the Anglo-Saxon preposition seems to 
admit of the following explanation. When a word has esta- 

* Ginnan, the simple verb^ is obsolete. Grimm holds that its sense must 
have been 'capere, complecti' (p. 811). 
t See also Jamieson's Dictionary. 
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blished itself in several dialectic varieties of form^ it is a great 
convenience to distribute any varieties of meaning which may 
belong to the parent word between them; and thus a disso- 
lution of partnership as it were takes place^ each dialectic 
variety commencing business on its own account with ita own 
separate stock. In this way the Greek ava appears to be 
represented in Anglo-Saxon by four particles, on- which we 
have already seen, o^-, at-, and ed-. Rask, in his grammar 
(§ 83), has noticed the peculiarity in this language by which 
the aspirate )$ supplants the nasal sounds nn and nd. It is 
probably on this principle that we must account for the appear- 
ance of the suffix a^ in the plural of the present indicative and 
imperative, while in the other tenses we have the suffix en or 
on (Rask's Gr. Trans, p. 88). We may therefore give our 
assent to this writer (p. 99) and to Dr. Bosworth {stib voce), 
when they teU us that oiS-* represents the German ent- ' away, 
trom,' as o^-fletfn = ent-fliehen ' flee away,^ o^-gangan = ent- 
gehen 'escape,' o^sa^an = entsagen 'renounce,' aS-feaUan 
;= ent'f alien ' ta31 away.' But in lieu of this 0*8- we also find 
HBt' as a prefix of the same power, and probiably but a dialectic 
variety, for the term Anglo-Saxon seems to have been applied 
somewhat vaguely to all the variety of Saxon dialects that 
were spoken in this island in early times, although the immi- 
grants were supplied from all the coasts between Norway and 
the Zuider Zee; in the present case there is the awkward &ct 
that the language also possessed a preposition at = 'to.' Dr. 
Bosworth indeed regards the two particles as but one, and 
would explain the change of meaning fix)m the idea of ' to' to 
that of 'from,' on the principle that "you approach a person 
or thing, when you wish to take something away." This seems 

* OiS' seems to be a corruption of some such syllable as tin's- or und- 
(compare the Ang.-Sax. toii * tooth/ and the Gothic tun^, Grimm^ ii. 907> 
mil's 'mouthy' and Germ, mund); and at- perhaps represents the German 
ent-y the long vowel compensating for the disappearance of the liquid. 
But still ultimately all the four little particles are of one origin. As Grimm 
would distinguish between the Gothic prefixes and" and und-, so again, 
in p. 715, he warns his reader against confounding the Ang.-Sax. on- 
and 0*9- ; yet he himself identifies the Ang.-Sax. on- with the Germ, ent- ; 
and the examples above given are surely sufficient to identify 0*9- with ent-. 
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unsatis&ctory* Examples of ieU signifying 'away/ are (Bt- 
fle6gan=ient'fliegen 'fly away'; (Bt-hledpan = ent-laufen 'run 
away*; tBt-aacan = ent-sagen 'renoimce/ On the other hand, 
the form ed- is reserved for the sense of ' again/ as ed-niman 
' to renew/ ed-ledn ' to recompense/ ed-cenning ' regeneration/ 
Here we have, as Bask has remarked, a representative of the 
Kymiic or Wekh'arf-. Indeed it' may be assumed that the 
form fid' or ed- in the sense of ' again,' parted company from 
the other representatives of ava at an early stage of the Indo- 
European language, so that it appears with little variety of 
form in the Latin, Welsh, and Anglo-Saxon. In the old 
German too it has its distinct representative, though with more 
considerable change, in ita- or it- (Grimm, p. 757), the vowel 
being such as the above-quoted int- for and- and erU- would 
have suggested, and the tenuis t also, as usual in that dialect, 
superseding a medial. We shall subsequently see derivatives 
from this ad- or ed- again holding themselves somewhat aloof 
from the other representatives of ava. 

But we are strongly impressed with the belief that the 
Anglo-Saxon possesses yet another variety of our prefix, viz. 
a- as a corruption of o/i-, and this the more because we find in 
our modem language instances where our ordinary preposition 
on has been reduced to this vowel, as a-foot, a-board, for on 
footy on board. Our adverb alongy when compared to the 
Germ, ent-lang and Ang.-Sax. ant-lang^ is even a stronger 
instance of such corruption ; but we would rather rely on a 
perusal of the following thirty-six verbs, which are but a selec- 
tion from many instances of a similar kind in Dr. Bosworth's 
Dictionary : — 

arbarian * to make bare' ; arfiran * to emasculate' ; 

a-bicgan * to redeem* ; a-f^ihan * to putrefy* ; 

arcs^rran * to avert' ; a-gefan * to give back* ; 

a-c^rran * to return' ; a-gildan ' to repay' ; 

a-cucian ' to revive' ; a-ginnan * to begin' ; 

a-cw^tSan 'to answer'; a-gitan 'to know'; 

ardrifan * to drive away' ; a-hebban * to lift up' ; 

ardriggan * to dry up' ; a-hreran * to raise up' ; 

a-fandian * to experience' ; a-Mdean ' to excuse' ; 

a-faran * to depart* ; a-le69ian * to dismember' ; 
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a-lichtan * to enlighten' ; a>slacian ' to slacken* ; 

a-lysan * to let loose' ; a-smeagan ' to search' ; 

a-mdnsumian ' to un-marry' ; a-sperian ' to inquire' ; 

a-rs6ran ' to rear up ' ; a-springan ' to spring up' ; 

a-risan * to arise' ; a-tendan * to set on fire' ; 
arscealian ' to shell ' {i.e. un-shell) ; a-timbrian * to erect (a building) ' ; 

arscinan * to shine forth' ; a-wacan * to awake' ; 

a-searian * to dry up* ; a-weallan * to bubble up*.' 

Before we leave this branch of our subject, we may observe 
that, as Grimm led us to expect, our particle has been found 
to run through the whole gamut of vowels, Goth, and-, old 
Qerm. int-j modem Genn. eni-, Dutch ont-, Danish und-. We 
have also seen it written with a single nasal consonant, Greek 
ava and German an- [an-fangy &c.)> ^^ Germ, m-, mid. Germ, 
en-, Ang.-Sax. on-, and Eng. t«n-. Lastly, we have seen it 
reduced to a mere a-f in Ang.-Saxon and English; and our 
verb e/(>pc = Germ. ent-laufen, or Dutch ont-loopen ^run off,^ 
brings us to the extreme case of a toneless e. 

On the evidence already produced we feel little doubt of a 
verdict in favour of ava as against dvrt. But we proceed to 
call a fresh batch of witnesses. It is weU known that prepo- 
sitions are fond of assuming a certain suffix which has in great 
measure the form and probably the meaning of the compara- 
tival suffix. Thus the Latin «ii, prae, prope, have secondary 
forms super, praeter, and propter. Our own aft and nigh lead 
to after and near, the Gothic uf and ni}> to t{far and nidar, 
the old Germ. Mr (= Goth, tis) and bit (= our tvith) to ilzar 
and vndar. It is on this principle that Grimm is disposed to 
deduce from the prefix and- a theoretic andar- (p. 716), which 
though not producible in Gothic, he holds to be represented 
by the old Norse evidr^ (for enrffr-). While he thus connects 
the prefix endr-^ with the family of the Gtothic and-, he seems 
to regard the prefix undr- (p. 914) as one no way related to it. 

♦ We have given the longer list, because Rask (§ 268) has led his readers 
to believe that this prefix commonly represents the German «•-. Oddly 
enough the Examples he has himself given will be found nearly all to sup- 
port the claim of enU. 

t Possibly the short o in the Latin verb u-mitt- may have this origin, 
for the meaning of the prefix would be suitable. 
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Here we differ; for we claiiu hndr- as more nearly akin to 
and- than endr- itself^ holding the former to be the fiill equiva- 
lent of Grimm^s theoretic andar-j while efidr- appears to ns to 
be for the old Norse the comparatiyal form of the simple prefix 
ed" ^ again^^ so familiar on Ang.-Saxon ground. It is not a very 
strange matter that languages should be capricious in their 
use of these particles^ especially as the comparatival form 
differs little^ if at all^ in practical use from the simple particle. 
Thus the Romans abstain from using ad ' agaui^ as an adverb^ 
employing for this object the secondary form iterum^ (comp. 
the old Germ, it or ita ^ again^). The Ang.-Saxon has a simple 
prefix ed" ' again^^ but seems to have avoided the formation of 
a comparative. On the other hand^ the Norse eTtdr-, Danish 
atter-j Swedish ater, aU signifying ^ again/ have at home no 
positive to which they may be referred. But while the words 
just enumerated aU agree in the limitation of their power to 
the one idea of ' again/ undr- gives to the verbs connected with 
it meanings of various kinds^ but amid their variety only such 
as win flow from the idea of ' up' ; indeed one half of them are 
by Grimm himself regarded as equivalents of Latin compounds 
with 8td). 

But the prefix undr-, or, as Haldorson writes it, undir-, 
seems to be identical with the Ang.-Sax., Danish and Swedish 
under-, as also with the German unter- and Dutch onder-. 
The forms justify our assumption that they are only compara- 
tival extensions of the prefixes we have been considering in 
the preceding pages. Thus the Danish and Swedish und-er- 
stands accurately in the required relation to und- ; and nearly 
so the German unt-er- to ent-, the Dutch ond-er- to on/- ; and 
even the Ang.-Sax. und-er- differs in no intolerable degree 
from the simple prefix on-. But if the forms be favourable, 
not less so are the meanings, which the disyllabic prefixes 
give to verbs in composition. Our arguments, if stated at 
length, would be for the most part a repetition of what has 
been said in discussing the simple prefixes; and the very 

* A final medial in Latin was probably pronounced as a tenuis. Comp. 
ab, oh, sub, with the Ghreek aaro, vno, ctti ; and with the derivatives from 
gub itself. Hence ad was probably spoken as o^, so that iterum was entitled 
to a t. 
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variety of powers we shall find* reason for assigning to unter-f 
&c., will only strengthen our argument^ when it appears that 
this variety is in nearly every element the counterpart of what 
was seen in the compounds with ent-, &c. In the German, 
unterliaUen signifies ' to sustain, to support, to entertain, to 
keep up,' the last in all the varieties of its use, ' to keep up a 
friendship, a correspondence, a building, a fire *; comp. av-€%-. 
Urder-nehmen and unter-ziehen 'to undertake,* including the 
very word by which we have translated them, possess a mean- 
ing which we have already seen and considered in the Gothic 
and-niman and Old-Germ, en-neman (§ 9). Unter-fafigen 
{sich) * to take upon oneself, to presume,' is substantially ex- 
plained in the same place. Unter-stehen (sich) ' to be so bold,' 
brings to mind what was said of the Gothic and-standan, to 
which it is immediately related in both elements ; and simi- 
larly our own understand is in agreement with the old Saxon 
ant'Standan and old German int^tantan ' intelligere.' Further 
we have unter-atutzen ' to prop up,' unter-tvUhlen ' to grub or 
rummage up (like a hog),' unter-keilen ^ to wedge up, raise by 
wedges,' unter-batten, unter-mauem ' to support an object by 
building a wall, &c. up to it.' Unter-suchen ^ to search up to 
the sources,' has in its prefix* the same power that ava has in 
ava-KptV', &c. Unter-richten and unter-weisen 'to iostruct,' 
may well be classed with the numerous verbs of ' education ' 
which owe their power largely to the notion of ' up,' as brin^ 
up, educate, rear, edify, instruct, train up, instituere, innutrire, 
alumnus (from al-ere ' to raise ') . Another power of the Greek 
ava and German ent- shows itself in unter-lassen ' to leave off.' 
The idea thus expressed by the fiiUer prefix is not far remote 
from what belongs to the German ent-lassen or Dutch ont-laten 
' to let off, to release,' while it precisely agrees with what we 
see in the Danish und-lade 'to leave off.' Unter-sagen einem 
etwas ' to forbid, to interdict,' and entsagen einer sache ' to 
renounce a thing,' or its equivalent in form, the Ang.-Sax. on- 
sacan ' to reftise,' all agree in expressing a prohibitory injuno- 

* In the Old Grerman we might have quoted int-phragen ' requirere^' as 
possessed of this power; and the Old Fris. onder-finda =* unter-suchen,' 
would he another example with the disyllahic prefix. 
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tion^ and the prohibitory portion of the idea must reside in 
the prefixes. Again^ such verbs as unter-arbeiten, -ffraben, 
'hohlen, -minen, "^puleUj -waschen, speak of an action directed 
fix)m below, i. e. upwards. That the prefix in unter-geben may 
well mean ' up ' is pretty well established by the translation 
' to give up.' Similarly the Latin preposition mb, which truly 
represents our up in both form and sense, forces itself con- 
stantly upon us when we translate these German compounds 
into Latin; nay, it seems probable that a desire to give a 
literal German equivalent led to the formation of some among 
the following German verbs from the Latin : unter-driicken^ 
' supprimere,' unter-werfen = ' subjicere,' unter-jochen q= ' sub- 
jugare,' «n^er-«cAretic»='subscribere,' unter-siegeln and wn- 
ter-zekhen^^ svSmgnsxe/ unter-eitem and unter^schwdren^ 
' suppurare.' Unter-bleiben ^ to remam behind,' expresses the 
same notion as the Greek inro-Xet'TreaOcu and the Latin re- 
manere, and the prefixes of these two verbs are in agreement 
with the power of ava, Unter-miachen and unter-mengen we 
would rather translate by the vernacular, ' to mix up,' than by 
the classical ^intermix,' for here also we find the idea of upward 
movement, as we did in avorfUGy-, ava^^vp-. 

But while we have been thus enumerating a long series of 
German compounds with unter-y we have probably exposed 
our theory to a suspicion of some weakness by appearing to 
ignore that familiar preposition unter-y or, as we English write 
it, under^y with the sense of 'lower.' But in truth we have 
not lost sight of this word, nor was it our intention to claim 
as akin to ava all the instances in which the German vocabu- 
lary presents a compound with unter-. In the first place we 
resign all claim to those substantives which are directly formed 
from a simple substantive by the addition of this prefix, as 
ufUer-lekrer 'under-teacher,' unter-kleid ' under-garment.' Of 
the other substantives we only claim such as are deduced from 
verbs in which the unieT' is already claimed by us. It is 
therefore solely in the region of the verbs that the battle 
between the rival prefixes must be fought ; but, to use a more 
pacific metaphor, it may be asked, where is the line of demar- 
cation to be drawn? Now we find a strong confirmation of 

D 
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our theory in the &ct that the compounds^ which we have 
been led to claim on the evidence of their meaning alone^ turn 
out to belongs every one of them^ to a natural class ; and the 
principle of distinction on which this class is formed had 
wholly escaped our attention when first making a collection of 
examples. It is however a familiar fact with German scholars 
that the compounds with unter^ are divisible into those which 
have a separable prefix^ as unter-gehen ' to go down^ sink^ 
perish/ whence ich gehe unter and unter-zu-geheny and^ se- 
condly^ those with an inseparable prefix^ as unter-sagen ' to 
interdict/ whence ich nnter-sagey never ich sage unter, zu un- 
tersageuy not unier-zu^agen. Further, there is an invariable 
distinction of accent, those with a separable prefix accentua- 
ting the prefix itself, unter-gehen ' to go down/ the others as 
uniformly giving the accent to the verb, unter-sdgen. Thus 
we have two streams of words, which, though they meet in a 
common bed, do not mix their waters, and by this distinction 
seem to justify us in referring them to different sources. Now 
all the verbs which we claim possess the inseparable prefix 
with the accent on the root syllable of the verb ; on the other 
hand, to the separable prefix imd its peculiar accent is regu- 
larly attached the notion of ' down or under/ Our views as to 
the origin of this other preposition do not belong to the pre- 
sent subject; and as., we have enough upon our hands, we 
purpose to reserve them for another paper. We may observe, 
however, that the compounds with our own unter ^ seem to be 
the older occupants of the ground. In the old Norse Grimm 
expresses his belief that undr- is always inseparable; and at 
any rate it is not until the period of the Middle German that 
we meet with a first attempt to import the Latin inter (from 
in). This was for the purpose of creating a quasi-hybrid 
formation, which, however, in obedience to the law that holds 
in the physical world under like circumstances, soon died out. 
We aUude to the use of unter as an equivalent to the Latin 
inter or French entre in the formation of reciprocal verbs, as 
sich unter-kusseny &c. in evident imitation of the French ^en- 
tre^baiser (see Grimm, ii. 878). 

The Ang.-Saxon will also yield to our wooing. Here we find 
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the prefixes on- and under- uimiistakeably asserting their rela- 
tionship to each other by the similarity of power which they 
bring with them to the simple verb. On-gitan is translated by 
Dr. Bosworth 'to know, perceive, understand^; under-gitan 
' to understand, know, perceive^ ; 2. on-gynnan ' to begin, un- 
dertake,^ under-gynnan 'to begin ^; 3. on-secan 'to inquire,' 
undersecan 'to seek under, to inquire, to examine'; 4. on- 
wendan 'to turn upon, &c., overthrow'; under-wendan ' to turn 
under, to subvert'; 5. on-cerran 'to turn, to turn from, to 
invert,' under-cerran ' to turn under, to subvert'; 6. on-fon 
' to receive, take,' under-fon ' to undertake.' 

Now it is plain from the translations : ' to seek under' in 
3, ' to turn upon' and 'turn under' in 4, and ' turn under' in 
5, that the lexicographer was anxious to give, in the first place, 
what he deemed a literal translation, and that in his endeavour 
to effect this object he was biassed by the supposition that the 
Ang.-Sax. prefixes on- and under- had the power which be- 
longs to the two prepositions so written at the present time. 
In truth the words subvert and overthrow, for over is but a 
comparatival form of up, give strong evidence in favour of the 
power which we claim for the two Ang.-Sax. prefixes ; and 
thus up-tum or upset would have been the simplest transla- 
tion. ' Under-tum' or ' turn under ' are both rejected by the 
idiom of our language. 

In what has been said, we have more than once assumed 
that the original m'baning of the Latin 9ub is 'up.' But 
to this we shall not have the ready assent of all scholars. 
Those whose matured intellect has been more especially de* 
voted to the Greek language, — and this condition applies to 
the great bulk of classical scholars both in England and Ger- 
many, — are very apt to have what we must consider an erro- 
neous bias as to the power of this prefix. Grimm also (iii. 
p. 253) puts forward views in which we cannot agree. His 
sections 6. and 8. in that chapter seem to us to require re- 
modelling; and we would put together as equivalent forms, 
Lat. sub, Greek viro, Gk). uf, Old and Mid. Orerm. uf. Modem 
Germ, auf. Old Frisian op or up, Dutch op, Norse and Swedish 
upp, Eng. up. The Latin sub, as it stands superior to the rest 
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in liavmg preserved the initial consonant^ so also exhibits the 
true meaning of the verb with more clearness than its sister 
language the Greek. Its power is well seen when it is em- 
ployed as a prefix to verbs^ and also in its derivatives. Thus 
we have sub-veh- 'carry up' (see Caesar^ B. G. i. 16), sum- 
{=8iib'im-) 'take up' (opposed to dem- 'take down'), «wA- 
duc- ' draw up ' (sc. naves, opposed to deduc-), sub-leg- 'gather 
up,' st^'leva^ 'lift up,' stUf-sili- 'leap up,' sub^sist- 'stand up,' 
sub-vert- 'up-tum,' sub-i- 'ascend,' suc-ced- 'go up,' suc-cinff- 
' gird up,' suh-veni-y succwrr- ' come up or run up to a per- 
son's support,' suc-cuti- ' toss up,' suf-fer- ' bear up, sustain,' 
suf-ficit the opposite to de-ficit, suf-fla- ' blow up,' suf-fidci- 
'prop up,' sug-ger- 'heap up,' sup-pie- 'fiU up,' surg- {^sur- 
rig-) 'rise up/ sub-rig- 'raise up,' sus-cip- 'take up,' sus- 
ciia^ 'rouse up,' sus-pend- 'hang up,' suspic- 'look up,' sus- 
pira- ='an-hela-', sus-tine- 'hold up,' sus-toll- 'raise up,' 
sursum {=iSub-vorsum) 'upward.' 

Surely then, so far as sub is concerned, Grimm is not justi- 
fied in the assertion "that it is merely by the addition of the 
sufiSx er (as seen in super) that this preposition obtains its ftdl 
sense of upward motion." 

But let us look to the derivatives from sub and its repre- 
sentatives : as, superi, superior , summuSy all of which distinctly 
denote ' elevation.' So in Greek, to say nothing of virep, we 
have in vTraro?,* an epithet of Jnpiter on the one hand, and 
on the other the ordinary title in Greek writers of the B;oman 
consul. Again, are not v^o? 'height,' and v^t 'on high,' 
evidently connected with our preposition? But if these in- 
stances be not enough, all the Teutonic languages, with the 
exception of the Gothic, conspire in supporting our view, for 
the prepositions «/, auf, op, up and upp in the diflferent 
branches of this family have a power too distinct and too 

* Yet the following statement has been made : " vnaros for wrcfyraros, 
like dat. summus for supremus." Would the supporters of such doctrines 
regard postumus, primus, fifo-aros, irpatros, as contractions of postremus, 
priorimus, fica-fpraros, irporepeyreposl Again, when vjrarrf is translated * the 
lowest chord or note/ it must be remembered that the names employed in 
the Greek musical terminology are precisely the opposite to ours. Com- 
pare yean; * the highest note/ though the word in itself means lowest. 
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invariable for any doubt. And even in the Gothic^ tbougb 
Grimm would assign ^ under ^ to the preposition as its primary 
sense^ his own short list of compounds with uf (ii. 902) in- 
cludes uf'haban 'sustinere' (hold up), uf-irimum ^exardes- 
cere^ (blaze up), uf-graban 'suffodere' (dig up), uf-MJcan 
' rejicere,' uf-kunnan ^ cognoscere,^ uf-v6pjan ' exclamare,' «/- 
svSgjan ' ingemiscere,^ all of which contain senses such as 
would be suited to compounds of ava, and therefore may 
weU reside in compounds with another preposition signifying 
'up/ But if we pass from the Gothic to the Old German the 
evidence is of the clearest character. The following eleven 
verbs make up the entire list of Grimm (p. 897). 

uf-haben * supportare' ; uf-purjen * suscitare' ; 

uf-hefan * suspendere' ; uf-burren * attoUere* ; 

uf-kan ' surgere' ; uf-queman ' oriri, exoriri' ; 

uf-gienc * exiit' ; uf-richten * erigere' ; 

uf-kangit * adolescit' ; uf-stantan * surgere' ; 

uf-stikan * ascendere, scandere.' 

Again, the comparatival forms, Lat. super , Gr. wep, Gt). tt/ar. 
Old G«rm. upaVy ubaTy Mod. Germ, uher with ober as an iose- 
parable prefix. Old Sax. oAor, Old Fris. ot?er or contracted Mr, 
Dutch weTj Ang.-Sax. o/er, Eng. (wer and upper ^ Old Norse 
yfir and o/r, Swed. ofver^ Dan. oveTy are not more regular in 
formation than consistent in sense. Grimm himself admits 
that they all express the idea of elevation; but if this idea did 
not already exist in the root, how could its introduction be 
effected by the comparatival suflSx ? how could the addition of 
a syllable signify 'more^ or 'of two' bring about the marvel- 
lous metamorphosis of ' down ' to ' up'? To admit this would 
be to admit that after should signify before and nether (ibove; 
and thus all language would be subverted. 

Still there remains a difficulty not to be passed over, in the 
fact that suby \nrOy and the Gothic uf often require the trans- 
lation ^ under.' The explanation we would offer is this, that 
movement upward is the first sense of sub, &c., but that when 
that movement reaches its limit, the body which had been 
moving ' up ' towards a certain object, has attained the posi- 
tion of being ' imder ' it. Accordingly sub murum trey means 
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' to go up to the wall/ but svi muro esse ^ to be under the 
wall/ We hang 'up' a chandelier; and the operation over, 
the chandelier is ' under ' the ceiling. It is therefore habitual 
to find 8vb denoting ' under ^ when compounded with verbs of 
rest, as subjacere, subesse; and if it be also at times found 
with this sense in verbs of motion, it should be recollected that 
the mere verbs of ' putting,' though as verbs of motion they 
should require the accompanying preposition to take an accu- 
sative alone, yet often allow the case of rest (Abl. in Lat., Dat. 
in Greek) to supplant thfe case of motion. Thus we find col- 
hcare in navi, in cubiliy in custodia, where the strict theory of 
gnunmar would rather demand an accusative, in navem, &c. 
In the same way the syntactical rule which justly admits a 
dative after verbs compounded with prepositions of rest, as 
campus intevyacet TUeri ac moenibtis Romanis, is extended also 
to verbs of mere putting, as anatum ova gallinis supponinms ; 
and this with some reason, seeing that the act of putting is 
momentary, and the mind prefers to dwell on the permanent 
state of things which follows. Hence we find that stUnnittere, 
though strictly signifying 'to send up,' as Terra svbmittit 
floresy is also used of 'putting under or down,' especially in 
Ihe perfect participle, where the action is over. Such a prac- 
tice is weU calculated to load to equivocal results. Thus sub- 
missm is 'upraised' in Silius ItaUcus, 'lowered or low' in 
Cicero and Caesar. But for the most part the verb which it 
accompanies, by its own nature prevents ambiguity, as sub^ 
mergere. 

There is yet another point of view from which we are apt 
to attribute to svh the idea of ' under.' In the various pro- 
cesses of imdermining, as by digging, the action of water, &c., 
the agent is of course below ; but on the other hand the action 
is directed upward, so that ^5 is still in its proper place. 
A man in a cuve may dig downward or upward. It is only in 
the latter case that the operation can with strict propriety be 
expressed by suffoderCy undermine, untergraben. 

In Greek the use of hiro as ' under' in compounded verbs 
was carried to the greater excess, because there lay at hand 
the unambiguous ava to express the notion of 'up.' But even 
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the Greek has diBtmct traces of the original power of imo in 
compounds, as inroSexofuu ' I take upon myself, undertake/ 
vTTia'xyeoiJuu the same, xnrexfo ^ I uphold,' inrokafifiayfo ' I take 
up, apprehend,' {yiroK. imrov 'puU up a horse'), v<l>um)fu 
^ I support an attack' ^gubsisto. 

But to leave this digression. In dealing with the Grerman 
UfUerhalten we gave for one of its translations ' to entertain,' a 
word which in power is nearly equivalent to ' sustain.' As 
' sustenance' is connected with the one woi^, so we have the 
idea of food implied in the phrase ^ good entertainment for 
man and horse.' Even to entertain in the sense of ' amusing' 
is to keep iq> the interest and spirits of Mends. But the word 
entertain belongs to the Norman element of our language, 
berog the representative of the French entretenir and the 
Italian intertenere. We are thus brought to the Latin do* 
main, and as tenere is the precise equivalent in sense of the 
German 'halten,' the question arises whether there can be 
any connection in blood, as there is undoubtedly much ex- 
ternal similarity between the Latin inter (Fr. entre) and the 
German prefix unter 'up.' Enter-prise, entre-prise, entre- 
prendre compared with unter-nehmen suggest the same inquiry, 
since the verb prendre is identical with the Latin prehendere 
or prendere. But we have also the poetical emprise^ which 
conducts us in like manner to the Ital. impreaa and Ihe v6rb 
imprendere ' to undertake.' This verb is the more interesting 
as it also has the sense ' to learn,' thus giving a double surety 
that its prefix is connected with the particle ava ' up.' But 
besides this, we are led to assume that the Latin language 
also, some time or other, in some part of Italy, possessed two 
verbs of nearly equal import, im-prendere and inter-prendere, 
where we have an exact counterpart in the prefixes to the 
German ent-nehmen and unter-nehmen. 

Invited in this decided manner to the consideration of the 
Latin compounds with inter, we have found among them 
nearly all the varieties of power which ava and its representa- 
tives possess. At the same time the Latin, like the German, 
has also compounds with a second inter of distinct origia. 
With this admission we lay claim to the following : Intel-Ug- 
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we translate ' to pick or gather up/ and hence ' to perceive^; 
inter-miace- ' to mix up/ inter-turba" (Plant., Ter.) ' to stir 
up ' (for the true sense of turba-re is simply ' to stir/ hence 
turbida aqua 'muddy water^).^ IrUer-jung- (equos, boves) 'un- 
yoke/ is a distinct example of inter in the to us interesting 
sense of reversing an act. As the literal meaning oijungere is 
rather ' to yoke * than ' to join/ this verb truly represents the 
German ent-jochen, Tnter^quiesc^ (Cato, Cic.) 'rest after 
labour ^ = ava-Trav- (r.) Inter^dic- 'forbid/ inter^mina- (r.) 
(Plant., Cic.) ' forbid by threats,' may be placed beside ent^ 
sagen ' to renounce' and water sagen 'to forbid, to interdict'; 
and with the same we may perhaps class inter-pella-. As the 
Grerman eni^ often signifies ' escaping, disappearance,' so we 
find inter-mor- ' die oflf, die out, swoon away' (Cato, Plin., 
Cels.), inter-neca- ' kill off so that none are left' (Plant.), inter- 
frififf' 'break off, snap' (Cato, 44*, but not Pliny, for in xvii. 
18 or 30 he is only quoting Cato) ; itder-aresc- (Cic. Vitr.) 
' dry up ' (comp. ava^^paiv-) ; inier-btb- ' drink up ' (Plant.) ; 
inter-mitt' ^ 'leave off' (comp. unter-lassen, Dutch ont-leten, 
&c.)j inter-rump- 'break off' (comp. unter-brechen) ; inter- 
stingu- (Lucr.) lit. 'stamp out,' 'extinguish'; inter-ter-? 'de- 
stroy by rubbing,' a verb not itself producible, but implied in 
its derivatives t»/cr-M-^o»-, inter-tri-mento-, inter-tri-tura- ; 
inter-cUd' 'fall away, slip away, escape/ about which there can 
be less doubt, seeing it is so firequently used of ' slipping out 
of the memory, being forgotten,' and thus exhibits a pecu- 
liarity conmion to the German verb ent-f alien; inter-frigesc- 
(Vat. Fragm. § 155) lit. ' die of cold/ came to signify 'become 
obsolete or forgotten.' This metaphor brings to mind such 
passages as: Crimen de nummis caluit re recenti, nunc in 
caussa refrixit, Cic. p. Plane. ; ilH rmnores Cumarum tenus 
caluerunt, Coel. ad Cic. For a time a word is warm with 
life, in the end it dies of coldness and neglect. Inter-im- 
'take off, i.e. kill' (comp. av-a^pc- and ab-sum-); inter-fic- 

* Speaking of the boughs of the olive-tree. So Ovid has infringere lilia, 
Cic. infringere florem dignitatis, while Heinsius and Bentley would read in 
Horace teneros caules aUeni infregerit horti. All this seems to prove that 
infringere ' to snap/ has an tfi=ava. 

t Intermittere ignem ' to let the fire out,' Cato. 
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'put out of the way/ i.e. 'kill'; inter-u, 'pass away/ i. e, 
' die f (oomp. the eipressions : ' he is gone^ decessit '), About 
the last of this series we had for a time much doubt^ which 
was raised by a consideration of the German unter-gehen, lit. 
' to go down^ siok/ and hence applied to the ' setting of the 
sun, &c/ and by an easy metaphor to ' dying/ Had the 
Romans ever used inter Are as they do ocddere of the ' sun 
going down/ we should scarcely have doubted that it attained 
the sense of dying in this way, and then we must have ad- 
mitted its substantial identity with the verb untergehen. But 
this verb has a separable prefix with the accent on it, so that 
we could lay no claim to it. 

In our enumeration we have omitted many compounds with 
inter y though fiilly satisfied that they belong to our preposition, 
as inter ^dud- ' shut oS/ inter -nose- ' know one firom another ' 
= hiOr^iTfvwaK-y intersepi" ' fence off,' inter^cid- ' cut off,' 
inter-vert' 'divert/ inter-punff- 'point off or separate by a 
point' ; interscind' 'cut off.' At the same time we fed that 
such words admit of an interpretation by means of the ordi-i 
nary inter, so that they should rather wait for a decision upon 
the words previously quoted, than be adduced in proof of our 
doctrine*. 

We next direct our thoughts to the sense of ' again,' so &mi. 
liar ia compounds with the Greek ava. This sense serves to 
explain the strange verb inter-polare, and the adjective inter- 
polus (or interpolis), firom which it is evidentiy derived. For- 
cellini is no doubt right when he says, ' proprium artis fiillo- 
nicae,' which is fiilly supported by the phrase, togam praetex-* 
tarn quotannis interpolare, Cic. — and probably he is also right 
in connecting it with polire, for this word also belongs to the 
same business, being the equivalent in form and meaning of 
our own verb to Jidl (cloth) , whence the substantive felt. Thus 
inter-polua, strictiy used, should signify, ' fulled anew,' and 
accordingly we find it so used by Cicero's firiend, the lawyer 
Trebatius : Si vestimenta interpola pro novis emerit (Dig. xviii. 
i. 45). Again when Cicero (in Verr. ii. 1. 61) uses the word 
of one who having made an erasure in his books subsequentiy 
polishes up the rough surface in order to hide the fact of era- 

* The same argument applies to many German verbs, as unter'Scheiden, 
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sure and substitute new words^ the verb in itself denotes only 
the repolishing^ and not the interposition of new matter. It 
is only in later times that the notion of inter ^ between/ was 
able to bias the interpretation. In Plautus at any rate^ the 
word^ used metaphorically^ is simply ' to vamp up anew^ to 
fdrbish up old things and give them a new shape.' Pliny 
perhaps may have felt the wrong bias when he uses the word 
miscetur in the passage about the plant broom (spartum) : 
Est quidem ejus natura interpolis^ rursusque quam libeat 
yetustum novo miscetur. 

We next consider inter-roga'. This word is commonly 
translated 'to ask/ but this is to ignore the prefix; a neglect 
the less pardonable^ as no £Eunily of words exhibit in their pre- 
fixes a more distinct power than the other compounds of roffa-, 
e-roga-y pro-roga-^ in-roga^, sub-roga-, ob-roga-, ab^roga-, ar- 
roga-y de-roga^yprae'roga-t^a^. Our theory on the other hand 
secures to this inter a very clear meaning of its own, if we class 
it with such verbs as ava^Kpvv-y unter^sitchen. Nay, we find its 
representative in the old Germ, int-phragen ' requirere,' where 
the in/ is in immediate relation to int-er; and the German 
verb frag^en has probably the same root as rogc^re. Moreover 
the meaning we claim for interroga- exactly accords with its 
use in legal language, viz. the searching examination of wit- 
nesses and suspected persons. See the Digests, Livy and 
Tacitus ; and Forcellini sub v. interrogatio. Among the Bo- 
mans l^al terms often passed into the language of common 
life, and of course with much carelessness, so that interroga- is 
often found usurping the place of the simple verb. Inter^vis- 
(Plant.) admits of similar explanation. As vis- means 'go 
and see/ so inter-vis- means 'go and hunt up, go and see 
thoroughly into.' The idea of ' through,' which is expressed 
by the prefix of avcu-rvrpa- is often found with inter in Lucre- 
tius, as inter-fod- ' dig a passage through' (iv. 716), inter-fug- 
'fly through' (vi. 332), and inter-datus 'distributed through' 
(iv. 868). For the last compare ava-SiSay/Mi. So also inter- 
spira- 'breathe through' (Cato), inter-luce- 'shine through' 
(Virg.), inter-luca- 'let the light through' (Plin.), inter-fulge- 
' shine through' (Liv.). 
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Having thus been brought back to the r^on of the Latin 
language^ and endeavoured to re-establish the long-ejected inter 
^ up/ &c, in the possession of its rights^ we are naturally led to 
cast an eye back to what has been said of Latin prefixes in the 
earlier part of this inquiry ; and the retrospect will repay us 
in some measure for the trouble. If our views have been 
right, it follows that our prefix inter- is but a comparative of 
the prefix ad- or in- ^up/ and thus their compounds may 
possibly exhibit instances parallel to the 

Ang.-Sax. on-gitan * to perceive,* under-gitan ' to perceive * ; 

on-secan ' to inquire/ under-secan ' to inquire * ; 
Germ, ent-lassen * to let off/ unter-lassen * to leave off ' ; 

ent-sagen * to renounce/ unternaagen 'to interdict'; 

where, as the forms differ solely in the unimportant addition 
of a comparatival suflSx, so the meanings are nearly identical. 
Such are found in Latin also. We do not refer merely to 
the theoretic verbs imprendere and interprenekre, to which our 
English nouns emprise and enterprise conducted us, but to 
pairs of words well established in the Latin vocabulary : 

ad-misce- * mix up,' inter-misce- * mix up ' ; 

ac-quiese- ' rest after labour,' inter-quieso- * rest after labour ' ; 

ad-aresc- ' dry up,' inter-aresc- * dry up ' ; 

ad-bib- ' drink up,' inter-bib- ' drink up ' ; 

ad-im- ' take away,' iater-im- ' take away'*; 

and perhaps also to 

in-cid- 'cut off,* inter-cid- * cut off' ; 

in-fring- * break off, snap,' inter-fring- * break off, snap.* 

It will have been observed that our instances of compounds 
with inter have been drawn in not a few instances firom the 
older writers Cato, Plautus and Lucretius. This is to be ac- 
counted for on the reasonable ground that the more familiar 
preposition inter- was gradually intruding itself upon the minds 
of the Romans to the detriment of our inter-. A preposition 

* The latter verb is only used in the sense of death taking a person off, 
but even here compare Horace's two expressions, Mysten ademptum, and 
Asdrubale interempto. 
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which has a separate existence^ and may be used before nouns 
as well as in composition with verbs^ has a great advantage 
in such an encoimter over one which occurs only as an inse- 
parable prefix to verbs. Hence our inter gradually lost much 
of its vitality^ so that it was no longer competent to form new 
compounds with it; and those existing^ one after another^ dis* 
appeared. Under these circumstances the old authors naturally 
contain a larger supply of such compounds than those of later 
date. The same state of things exists in the Grerman language^ 
where it is now much more practicable to establish a new com- 
pound with unter, signifying ' under^' than with the inseparable 
unter which leaves the accent for the following syllable. 

On reviewing what has been here written^ the fear suggests 
itself that the mind may revolt against a theory which involves 
the doctrine that prepositions of diflferent origin and power 
fipequently assume an identity of form. For example we have — 

Latin ad ^ to, Eng. another ad = ai^a. 

t9t = in or on, Eng. in = ava. 

inter frojxi L&U in > tn^er akin to a i^a. 

Ang.-Sax. . , on = our on on = ava, 

under = our under under akin to ava. 

iBt := our at ■ <jet = ava, 

Eng tt« = av privative un = ava, 

Grerm ent in ent-zwei = in ent = ava. 

unter = our under — — . unter akin to ava. 

an := our on an = ava. 

Nay, the Greek ava itself seems to represent two independent 
particles; for, besides the ordinary preposition, we have some- 
thing very like the Gothic ana ( = our on and in) in such phrases 
as ava <rrofia e^etv ' in ore habere,' ava Ovfiov €;^etv ' in animo 
habere,' ava tow 7rpayrov<: evvav ' in primis esse,' examples we 
take from L. and S.'s Lexicon, but with our own translation. 
A similar power exists in ava-KoTCKa- 'glue on or to,' &c. 
But if such confusion be startling, an examination of other 
prepositions would lead to similar results. For example, the 
Latin di or rfw, Greek hui, G^rm. zer, appears in Ang.-Saxon 
and old Frisian as to, and thus encounters that other preposition 
to, which we still possess, corresponding to the Gherman zu. 
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Both are used in these languages as prefixes to verbs. Thus in 
old Frisian we have to-delva = ^ zu-graben,' ' dig up (earth) 
and throw it against (an object)/ and to-delva = ^ zer-graben/ 
'dig to pieces^; in Ang.-Sax. to^dUelan 'attribuere/ with to- 
Aelan 'disjungere^; to-weorpan 'adjicere/ with to-weorpan 
'disjicere%- to-clevan 'adhaerere/ * cleave to/ with to-clevan 
'diffindere/ 'cleave in two/ In this last example the con- 
cision is increased by equivocal prefixes falliQg in with verbs 
no less equivocal. Anglo-Saxon scholars may perhaps be able 
to say whether there was a diflference of accent to distinguish 
such verbs. Still in written prose the only security against 
error was in the context. Such a state of things must have 
been highly inconvenient; and the struggle in Ang.-Sasion 
between the two prefixes appears to have ended in the utter 
annihilation of both sets of compounds^ fi^r we no longer possess 
a single verb compounded with either the one to or the other, 
at least as a prefix. 

Another marked example occurs in the Irish language. 
Here two prepositions originally distinct in form, and directly 
opposite in power, de 'fi'om,' and do 'to,' have for the most 
part (Kilkenny excepted) fallen into an awkward identity of 
form, do ; so that nothing but the variety of accent and the 
sense of the adjoining words are left to distinguish them (see 
Leo, Ferienschriften 1852, p. 195). 

In the Latin language per in per-fidus seems to represent 
the Greek irapa, hut per mper-fidelis the Greek irepi. In the 
same language the prefixes de ' down,' and di or dis 'in two,' 
are constantly interchanging their forms, so that often the 
sense alone is a guide to the etymology of a compound. 
Similarly the prefix in 'not,' of insanus, is in fond indistin- 
guishable fifom the in of inire. Thus infectuB represents two 
different words, as also invocatus, and according to our lexicons 
insepuUtis also. 

In the same way the Greek ava and av- privative become 
one externally when prefixed to a word with an initial vowel, 
so that avKToa) might h priori signify, either ' I render unequal,' 
or ' I equalise again.' 

Another fear which weighs upon us is, lest it should be sup- 
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posed that we would derive all the particles we have dealt 
with from the Greek ava. The habit of treating one language 
as deduced £rom another has been carried^ we think^ to a most 
unreasonable length. Sometimes we are told that the Latin 
is derived from the Greek; at another^ that it is made up of 
two elements, one Greek and one Celtic. No doubt it is easy 
in such cases to produce a lar^e store of words more or less 
similar in the compared languages; but this proves only a 
connexion between them, not that one stands in the relation 
of daughter to the other. To call them 'sisters' would be a 
better metaphor, though even this is somewhat objectionable, 
for in the life of a language there is no such breach of con-^ 
tinuity as between a parent and a child. The Greek, the 
Latin, the Celtic, and Teutonic races, not to speak of others, 
have a large amount of common property in language, which 
with small exceptions they no way owe to each other, but have 
received" firom their ancestors. Were it possible to trace up 
each variety of language spoken by these races, we should 
probably see the similarity gradually increasing and at last 
mei^ging in identity. 

In conclusion, we should observe, that a consideration of the 
arguments put forward in this paper wiU show that they ought 
not to be considered as a chain, where weakness in one link 
would endanger the continuity of the whole, and so invalidate 
all our results. Their nature is such that they constitute 
rather a dose network, and the presence of a rotten thread 
here and there noway threatens disunion, the adjoioing meshes 
compensating for the deficiency. Or, in plainer English, T*e 
would ask any one who may have had his doubts about isolated 
points of the argument, to ask himself whether these doubts 
are not removed by other parts of the paper, for each branch 
of the discussion has its bearings upon the other branches. It 
is a common fault in controversial writings to direct the chief 
efforts to the demolition of an opponent. This objection, we 
hope, is not applicable on the present occasion. Grimm'9 
theory in favour of avri, has of course been noticed, but was 
soon thrown out of view ; and nearly all that has been written 
has had for its object rather to construct than to destroy. 
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